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** BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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TH MYSTERY SOLVED. 


THE HEIRESS OF ALCALA. 


Wuen Carlos the Second was King of Spain, and 
in great dread of witchcraft, which all the rest of 
Europe had got done with before he was born, there 
came to the city of Alcala a certain Don Manuel de 
Montana. He was of noble blood. The whole. city 
knew the Montanas to be descended from somebody 
who fought and conquered with the Cid, but a law- 
suit which had outlasted two generations had told 
on the fortunes, and also, it seemed, on the numbers, 
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of the family, for when it was at length decided by 
the chancellor of the province, who thought himself 
near his end, and did not wish to leave his successor 
the honour of settling such an important case, Don 
Manuel and his daughter Dorinda were the only 
heirs, and their inheritance consisted of an empty 
and dilapidated house in the oldest and dirtiest street 
in the city. Moreover, Don Manuel came there a 
stranger. He had gone abroad in his youth, nobody 
knew where, as he had a quarrel with all his 
relations, and they never got or expected any news of 
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818 THE HEIRESS OF ALCALA. 


him. Some said he had been in the West Indies, 
some said he had been in England. The Don did not 
say where he had been; but wherever it was, the 
whole city agreed that the Don had not made his 
fortune, for he and his daughter looked as poor as 
church mice, kept no servants, had no visitors, and 
never were known to spend half a real on their most 
extravagant or festive day. 

However, it was known that many a noble hidalgo 
lived on next to nothing; and the common people of 
Alcala believed that the higher the rank, the greater 
were the abilities for fasting, so Don Manuel was 
received with all suitable civilities. When he appeared 
on the Alameda with his cloak and sword, the blue 
blood of the city welcomed him back to the home of 
his ancestors, inquired after his health and that 
of the senora his daughter, offered him their houses 
and all they contained, and exchanged with him 
cigarillos made of two snuffs of tobacco and 
three twists of paper. His daughter Dorinda re- 
ceived attentions equally polite from the ladies, when 
she appeared with her mantilla and fan at the mass 
or the bull-fight; but as the senora had a par- 
ticular cast in both eyes, a turned-up nose, and a 
considerable stoop, to say the least of it, the ladies 
agreed for once on one point, and that was 
that Dorinda would never get a husband. On 
that account none of them quarrelled or found 
fault with her, and her father’s house had great 
peace from the troubles which disturbed other family 
mansions—guitars played under windows by night, 
letters dropped over garden walls by day, and 
twilight meetings in porches and verandas. 

Don Manuel seemed well content that it should be 
so. He was a man of easy mind and quiet humours, 
and the respect shown him in his native city after 
so many years of absence was a subject on which 
the Don rather prided himself, for as he had not 
come back with riches, the worthy gentleman con- 
cluded that it must be accorded to his high birth 
and his personal merit. Among so many friends 
and well-wishers, nevertheless, he had but one 
intimate acquaintance, and that was old OCrispo the 
barber, who having some pretensions to gentility in 
right of a distant relationship to the King’s wig- 
maker, never shaved any man who was not of noble 
blood, but had performed that duty to all Don 
Manuel’s departed relatives at the rate of one cuarto 
(something less than an English halfpenny) per 
shave, and he was bound by solemn contract to mow 
the beard of their heir and successor at the same 
charge. Talk of old times and the deceased Mon- 
tanus, together with the frequent necessity for his 
office and the moderate expense of it, made old 
Crispo and Don Manuel familiar friends, notwith- 
standing the difference of their rank and fortunes; 
and the barber having the advantage in the last- 
mentioned matter—for he was believed to have some 
gold duras in a tin box hidden under his hearth- 
stone —was expected to show his sense of the Don’s 
condescension in conversing with him, by treating 
his noble customer to an occasional cup of Alcala 
wine, generally allowed to be the sourest in all Spain. 
Sour though it was, the wine warmed Don Manuel’s 
heart, and brought him to old Crispo’s shop with his 
cuarto oftener than he might have come had the 
acquaintance been a dry one; it also made him de- 
clare his mind or his pride, concerning the civilities 
he met with on the Alameda, and once when the cup 
happened to be stronger than usual, the Don dropped 





the remark, ‘‘If they only knew what I have at 
home in the back cellar!” 

Old Crispo opened his eyes, ears, and mouth at 
these surprising words, and eagerly inquired, ‘‘ What 
might your nobility please to have there?” 

“Oh, nothing, I was only jesting,” said Don 
Manuel, getting up with a frightened look: and all 
the barber’s endeavours to detain him then, or bring 
him back to the subject in after visits, proved fruitless, 
though the wine was more abundant and the talk 
more friendly than ever. 

Old Crispo was said to be one of the greatest 
gossips in Alcala, and there were not few to contest 
the palm with him. .The city had not much else to 
occupy its time and attention: its trade was gone, like 
that of other Spanish towns; its ancient university 
was dwindling away; they had begun to sell the 
parchment out of its archives to the glue-makers by 
this time, and when the barber came out with his 
news, it was like a public entertainment, and, best of 
all, one for which nobody had to pay. From street 
to street, and from house to house, it went like wild- 
fire. Old Crispo’s interpretation was given with his 
report and universally accepted. Don Manuel had 
brought home wealth which nobody dreamt of; he 
had made his fortune in England, where it was 
generally believed the people had more money than 
they knew what to do with, or he had found a 
treasure-trove belonging to some of the Moors or 
Conquesaders ; and being, the old said prudent, and 
the young said miserly, he kept it hidden in his back 
cellar, and never spent a real that he could help. 

Sundry observations made by the Don’s neigh- 
bours in the old and dirty street served to strengthen 
the general opinion. They had seen light at all 
hours of the night gleaming from the low window of 
his back cellar,—doubtless he was counting his money 
there. They had seen Quinto the merchant, who 
traded in everything, including new and old clothes— 
the latter were most in demand in Alcala—was the 
only banker in the city, and strangely suspected of 
being a Jew, steal into Don Manuel’s house and 
steal out again,—he was doubtless negotiating some 
loan or other weighty transaction. They had seen 
Quinto’s messengers coming and going with large 
parcels and great secrecy,—the Don was doubtless 
making purchases befitting his wealth, and would 
astonish them all some day with the splendour of his 
own and his daughter’s costume, and the style of 
living he was preparing to begin in that long-dis- 
puted house of his ancestors. 

The number of houses that were placed at his 
disposal, with all their furniture and contents, and 
the number of cigarillos that were presented to him 
on his next appearance on the Alameda, would have 
astonished any man less certain of his own high 
place in public esteem, but they did not astonish 
Don Manuel. He received the increased attentions 
of his fellow-citizens with great complaisance and 
composure; when the most wealthy or liberal-minded 
followed Crispo’s example, and treated him to the 
sour wine, he accepted that act of homage also; and 
when the shopkeepers sent samples of their goods to 
his house, he obligingly took them in, and promised 
the tradespeople his patronage and support in 
most dignified terms. The splendid costumes and 
magnificent style of living had not yet become 
visible, but the whole town was waiting for them, 
and the townspeople of Alcala could wait a good 
while, time being of no value in that superior city. 
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THE HEIRESS 


Besides, they had other subjects of kindred in- 
terest. ‘The peace which had reigned around the 
Don’s house hitherto was over; guitars were now 
heard under the windows every evening; bunches 
of flowers, with billets in the hearts of them, were 
dropped over the garden wall at all hours of the 
day ; but there were no meetings in the porch. Don 
Manuel’s daughter was a.discreet damsel, and as 
the guitars were allowed to play under the windows, 
without a chair being sent out to one of the min- 
strels, according to the custom of honourable Spanish 
families, it was plain that Don Manuel did not 
mean to encourage them. Some attentive observers 
suggested that the Don had not a chair to send, his 
household share of those useful articles being all 
deficient in either backs or legs, and therefore 
scarcely fit for an admirer to establish himself and 
his guitar upon; but the non-encouragement expla- 
nation was more generally accepted, as the suitors 
were known to be young men very much in want of 
money. 

Indeed that want was a prevailing one throughout 
the learned city. It extended up to the doctors of the 
university, and evento Don Fredrigo, the Archbishop’s 
nephew. He was a young man of wonderful abili- 
ties in the line of throwing dice and smoking cigars, 
and his accomplishments in these and corresponding 
matters were scarcely maintained by the slender 
patrimony left him by his deceased’ father, and the 
additional allowance made him by his reverend uncle, 
on whom had devolved the honour and pleasure of 
bringing him up. Don Fredrigo had been intended 
for the church, but, strange to say, the vows had 
proved too much for him ; then he had been requested 
to enter the army, but Don Fredrigo did not relish 
military discipline, so for the last seven years he had 
been expecting a government office, and his uncle 
had been on the look-out for an advantageous match 
in some family worthy of Don Fredrigo’s alliance. 
Even archbishops cannot always get what they 
want. The well-dowered senoras and jointured 
donnas on whom Bishop Carazo had set his mind 
for nieces-in-law could not be made sensible of Don 
Fredrigo’s merits, and perfectly understood the 
smallness of his estate, and he had been lamenting 
over the mercenary heartlessness of the age for some 
time, when the news of Don Manuel’s hidden wealth 
found its way into the archiepiscopal palace. 

Bishop Carazo was a man of notable prudence, 
and never did anything without due care and 
caution. He deputed trusty friends to inquire of old 
Crispo and ascertain what he thought of the report ; 
he sent keen-witted emissaries through the city, 
to gather and sift the evidence of its truth; and 
when they had inquired, gathered, and sifted, the 
Bishop knew how to conduct a delicate design. In 
his state-coach, drawn by six mules, and built about 
the time of the Invincible Armada—for it belonged to 
the see—he created a sensation never before experi- 
enced in the old and dirty street, by visiting Don 
Manuel as a kinsman, because he had just discovered 
that his own and the Don’s great-grandmother had 
stood sponsors for the daughter of a certain hidalgo 
early in the preceding century, and were therefore 
spiritually related. It was said that the Don and 
his daughter never had such a scurry to get on 
their best garments, and place the broken chairs in 
proper positions against walls and other supporters, 
that they might not slide from beneath the Arch- 
bishop and his attendants; but on the whole the 
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visit was creditably got through, the compliments 
suitably returned, and the whole ceremonial which 
Spanish etiquette prescribes for such occasions was 
faithfully observed. 

The next time that Senora Dorinda appeared 
at mass in her well-worn mantilla, Don Fredrigo 
gazed earnestly upon her and sighed deeply. The 
same evening he was playing a guitar under her 
window, and then the non-encouragement people 
gained the day, for to that eligible suitor Don 
Manuel sent out a chair by the fair hands of Dorinda 
herself, for other servitor he had none, but somebody 
found out that its fourth leg was firmly tied on 
with a thong. On it, however, Don Fredrigo sat, 
played, and sang verses, which, after the manner of 
all accomplished Spaniards, he improvised to the 
charms of the lady hitherto supposed to have no 
chance of getting wedded at all, while she discreetly 
occupied the window above, and gave tokens of 
her presence and approval by an occasional request 
that he would not tire himself or get chilled by the 
evening dew. - 

Gallantly did Don Fredrigo go through all the 
forms and stages of courtship, as by custom esta- 
blished in the province of New Castile, of which, as 
everybody knows, Alcala is the pride and glory. 
Graciously, yet with strict propriety, as became her 
high descent, did the Senorita Dorinda listen to his 
songs, sighs, and vows. The ladies who had pre- 
dicted her perpetual celibacy were morally ready to 
take Dorinda’s life, for besides being the Bishop’s 
nephew, Don Fredrigo was chief among the Alcala 
beaux, the most graceful wearer of cloak and sword, 
the most dexterous with castanets or guitar. The 
suitors to whom chairs had not been sent out were 
equally ready to finish his days, for their thoughts 
ran on the hoard in Don Manuel’s back cellar. 

Report had given it a distinct shape by this time. 
It was an ancient chest with brass bands and three 
padlocks, filled with gold and silver pieces of every 
king and coinage that Spain ever had, from the 
first of the Goths to his witcheraft-fearing Majesty 
Carlos the Second. There were pistoles in that 
chest of full weight and value, such as no modern 
Spaniard had seen. The Don kept his cellar-window 
very close, but some of his neighbours, who spent 
whole nights on the watch, had caught glimpses of 
him counting them over; others were certain that 
it was pieces of eight packed in canvas bags which 
they had seen him take out and put in again, and 
several honest people were willing to make oath 
that they had caught sight of Dorinda assisting 
her father in the reckoning process with her apron 
full of ducats. 

Every day brought some new item of intelligence 
regarding Don Manuel’s hidden riches, and the 
prudent Archbishop, recollecting that many a good 
design was spoiled by too long weaving, thought 
it time to bestir himself in his nephew’s behalf, 
lest a chair should be sent out to somebody else. 
Accordingly he took to his state-coach once more, 
being further equipped with a present of cigars, the 
unfailing key to Spanish hearts, even of the blue 
blood; and having gone through the ceremonial 
suitable for such an important visit, and got himself 
seated with some caution on one of the Don’s 
uncertain chairs, while his host occupied another, 
and ingeniously concealed his feet under it to keep 
their unrepairable shoes out of sight, Bishop Carazo 
opened his business. He first set forth in glowing 
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colours the high esteem and fervent friendship he 
entertained for Don Manuel and all that belonged 
to him, then he enlarged on the devoted love of 
his nephew for the Don’s charming and accomplished 
daughter, who happened to be listening at the 
keyhole. It was not that Don Fredrigo might not 
aspire to the hand of the richest and best born 
senora in all the province—everybody knew what 
distinguished families had sought his alliance—but 
pure disinterested love, which made him prefer 
the Senorita Dorinda, though the whole city believed 
there was no dowry to be expected. Don Manuel 
replied with great dignity, that though it would 
be a heavy trial to part with his daughter, who 
was indeed the comfort of his age, yet such was his 
respect for all connected with the church in general, 
and for the Carazo family in particular, that he 
would sacrifice his own feelings and give his consent 
and blessing to the marriage. The Bishop thanked 
him in suitable terms, but allowed his state-coach 
to wait while he made some soundings regarding the 
portion which the Don might be disposed to surprise 
his son-in-law with on the wedding-day. Direct 
inquiries could not be ventured on after the pure 
and disinterested love; moreover, they might lead 
Don Manuel to investigate the havings and holdings 
of the intended bridegroom. The discreet uncle 
therefore began with some observations regarding 
the mistakes which the vulgar were apt to make 
in estimating men and their fortunes by outward 
show, which sensible people despised, and went on to 
declare his own belief that the Don had greater 
reason to thank Providence than his neighbours were 
aware of. That Don Manuel acknowledged in an 
edifying manner, but when the Bishop proceeded 
to suggest that the grace of thankfulness was much 
assisted by the display of one’s good-fortune to one’s 
friends, and insinuated, in a delicate way, his own 
and his nephew’s wish for an introduction to the 
chest in the back cellar, the Don answered, somewhat 
sternly, ‘‘My lord bishop, it is not always safe to 
let one’s good or ill fortune be known to any but 
one’s nearest connections. The proverb says, she 
that is asked is not wedded; your noble nephew 
might change his mind; who knows not the fickleness 
of young men?” 

‘‘Never,” cried the Bishop; ‘‘my nephew is as 
true as steel; he would lay down his life rather than 
lose the hand of your charming daughter, whom he 
holds to be a sufficient dowry in herself.” 

“There he is right,” said Don Manuel; “ but 
this is an uncertain world, and I have my reasons. 
However, I promise you, my lord, that on the wedding- 
day, as soon as the church has made the two young 
people one, you shall see without disguise or 
reservation all that this secures from the vulgar 
gaze,” and the Don pulled out and proudly 
flourished the key of his back cellar. 

‘‘He has found the treasure and knows it would 
be claimed by the Crown, now that King Carlos 
and his whole Court are in such want of money,” 
thought the Bishop, but he said only that he had 
always considered Don Manuel one of the wisest 
men in Alcala, the university doctors not excepted, 
and the day mentioned would be time enough for 
him to see and rejoice over his merited good-fortune. 
At the same time, he hoped that the Senorita Dorinda 
would consider the flame that was consuming his 
nephew’s heart, and fix that day as early as possible. 
Dorinda was immediately called into the conference. 









She entered with great unconsciousness, considering 
where her post had been, heard her father’s declara- 
tion of the Bishop’s proposal, and his own consent, 
‘and after some proper demurring, professed herself 
ready to obey his commands on that day fortnight. 

The Bishop gave her his blessing on the spot, 
and went home in his state-coach, with the conviction 
that the house of Carazo would soon be enriched by 
the treasure-chest of some old Morisco or Jew. The 
news of the approaching wedding set the whole city 
to the getting ready of their best attire, for they 
expected a bull-fight at least,—a rich man could not 
do less at the marriage of his only daughter. But 
Don Manuel had no such intentions. He informed 
those who ventured to inquire on the subject, that 
he would not have his house turned upside-down 
with a wedding feast, which in his opinion was 
nothing but encouraging luxury and extravagance; 
and as for making a public show, he considered it a 
waste of time and money,’and a help to the bad 
morals and manners of the times. He would give 
his daughter away in her good old mantilla, which 
was the proper thing to be married in; it was a 
shame to see brides dressed out in flaunting finery 
to draw vulgar eyes upon them; and the neighbours 
might come to the church and see a modest wedding 
for once in their lives. 

Very modest the wedding was, for nothing could 
move the Don from his resolution to spend as little as 
possible. All the townspeople called him a downright 
miser, except a few of the richest men, who said he 
was setting a good example, and declared their own 
intentions to follow it on the first opportunity. 

Don Fredrigo conducted his bride in her old 
mantilla home to her father’s house, where an equally 
modest breakfast, consisting of brown bread and 
salted olives, was spread on a crazy table: 

At that festive board Bishop Carazo and Don 
Manuel left them. The affectionate uncle would not 
sit down till he had seen the full measure of his 
nephew’s felicity, yet concealed in the back cellar. 
To the back cellar Don Manuel conducted him, accord- 
ing to his promise, unlocked the doot with great 
deliberation, and held high the lamp he carried, that 
the Bishop might clearly see; and see hd did, not the 
chest with brass bands and three padlocks, but a 
bench equipped with goose, scissors, and thimble, on 
which the noble Don had secretly carried on the use- 
ful trade of a tailor, making and repairing clothes for 
Quinto the merchant’s shop, by way of getting his 
own and hisdaughter’sliving; and he quietly observed, 
‘* There is all the fortune I have to hide. I learned 
the business in England, where blue blood counts. 
for nothing. It would not do to be known here, but 
we are relations now.” 

The beggars of Alcala—and their name was. 
legion—prayed curses on Don Manuel that day for 
not making a wedding feast, and thus depriving them 
of their customary perquisites—the remains. Some 
say the Archbishop did the same for making a 
wedding at all, but it is to be hoped that part of the: 
tale was not true. However, the Don’s remark that 
the business he had learned in England would not do 
to be known in Spain, and that they were relations 
now, was true enough. The uncle ground his teeth, 
and the nephew gnashed his, but the family honour 
was at stake. What will not Spaniards do for that? 
So they kept the secret. Don Manuel lived and died 
in the odour of riches and miserliness, by which 
he got great respect and many services from his 
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AT A HOSPITAL PARTY. 


fellow-citizens, and not a few were disappointed when 
he left them no legacy. The Archbishop never 
meddled with match-making again, but by great ex-. 
ertion he obtained a small government office for his 
nephew in Madrid, and there Don Fredrigo settled 
with his spoused Dorinda. i 

By all accounts she managed him and his house 
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admirably, and after the first brush or two they 
lived as happily as most married people. 

Don Fredrigo was as much hampered in pecuniary 
matters as most of his noble acquaintances, but it 
could never be got out of their heads that his riches 
were somehow past reckoning, because he had married 
the heiress of Alcala. 
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In the winter of 1827, 
bia wretched female, 
=~ under eighteen years 
| of age, was seen lying 
on the steps of St. 
Andrew’s Churchyard, 
Holborn Hill, after 
midnight, actually 
perishing through 
disease and famine. 
She was a_ total 
stranger in London, 
without a friend, and 
died two days afterwards, unrecognised by any 
human being. This distressing event being witnessed 
by the late Mr. William Marsden, surgeon, who had 
repeatedly been struck with the difficulty and danger 
arising to the sick poor from the system of requiring 
letters of recommendation before admission to the 
public hospitals, and of having only appointed days 
for admission, he at once determined to set about 
founding a medical charity in which destitution and 
disease should alone be the passport for obtaining 
Sree and instant relief. On this principle the Free 
Hospital was established in Greville Street, Hatton 
Garden, and opened to the public on the 28th of 
February, 1828. 

To this principle the conductors of the charity 
have ever since adhered, and on this principle they 
tnake an appeal—not responded to as it would be if 
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we realised its true foree—for voluntary contribu- 
tions for its support. Soon after its foundation the 
hospital was fortunate in securing the able influence 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, and it grew and pros- 
pered so that when London was visited by the 
terrible cholera epidemic of 1832, it was able nobly 
to vindicate its free and inclusive character by 
throwing open its doors for the reception of cholera 
patients against whom other hospitals were closed. 
Seven hundred suffering creatures with this dreadful 
disease were admitted. Again in 1849, the boundaries 
of this growing and all-embracing charity were 
enlarged, and when the epidemic raged, three thou- 
sand patients were cared for with the fearless con- 
fidence of self-denying love. Once more, in 1854, 
when the need was great, and that need was re- 
cognised as the most powerful claim to help, six 
thousand cholera patients were relieved. We can- 
not wonder that it received royal commendation, 
and that when our Queen came to the throne she 
should have remembered the hospital of which she 
was child-patroness, and continuing her interest, 
have commanded it to be called ‘‘ Royal.” Before 
this, and before the augmentation of the number of 
patients of which we have spoken, it had become 
necessary to look about for some larger premises 
than the house in Greville Street, and in the autumn 
of 1842 there was a large building vacant—a building 
with great gates and a courtyard, where not con- 
-valescents, but strong men assembled—a building that 
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had resounded with the stern shouts of soldiers, the 
trampling of horses, and the braying of trumpets. 
If it would attach the close interest of our present 
civilian army to the charity, we should hopefully 
mention that that building was the former barracks 
of the Light Horse Volunteers in Gray’s Inn Road. 
There the Free Hospital established in 1842, and 
there it still does, its beneficent work, the freehold 
having been purchased in 1863, eight years after a 
new wing had been built in memory of the Duke of 
Sussex. To quote the words of the report :— 


‘* Foreigners, strangers, and others, in sickness or disease, 
having neither friends nor homes, are admitted to the 
wards of this hospital on their own application, so far as 
the means of the charity will'permit. 

** All sick and diseased persons, having no other means 
of obtaining relief, may attend at this hospital every day 
at two o'clock, when they will receive medical and 
surgical advice and medicine free.” 


Just think for a moment of the foreigner, the 
provincial, the stranger, cast adrift in sickness and 
in want amidst ‘the vast wilderness” of stone and 
brick; not knowing which way to turn, bewildered 
amidst the great surging crowd which seems to be 
perpetually drifting away, too eagerly bent on its 
own pursuit, too heedless in the race for place and 
selfish gratification to hear the failing voice that 
faintly asks for aid. 

Once more listen to this:—‘‘ During each year, 
great numbers of the destitute sick, on their own ap- 
plication, are received into the wards of this hospital; 
and since its foundation in 1828, up to the 31st 
December, 1870, upwards of one million, three hundred 
and seventy-eight thousand, one hundred and ninety-one 
patients have obtained relief by its means. Many 
wretched females have been restored to health, and 
not a few reclaimed, who, but for the timely aid 
afforded them by this charity, must have closed a 
life of sin and misery by premature death.” 

That brings us back to the original story—to that 
awful story about which we might think at night 
when the wintry rain is lashing the panes of our 
parlour windows, and we draw the curtains close, and 
put fresh coals on the fire, picturing to ourselves that 
solitary figure crouching on the church steps, and in 
the ebb of life finding no earthly sanctuary to which 
she may flee for refuge. 

But my immediate purpose in this paper is to re- 
cord my recollection of an evening spent in the Free 
Hospital this summer. I was not there as a patient, 
I am thankful to say, nor as ‘a visitor” in the ordi- 
nary hospital meaning of the term. But let us use 
the word for this occasion, although out of the stated 
times of admission. 

The visitor, finding the big gate in front of the 
building open, and entering the dim area leading to 
the main entrance, becomes conscious that something 
uncommon is going on. Up the plain staircase lead- 
ing to the lecture theatre, men, women, boys, girls, 
and even children, are making their way, the disabled 
and feeble being helped by assiduous nurses. The 
students’ seats are to-night occupied by patients, and 
at the door where professors of anatomy or materia 
medica were wont to enter to take their places, in 
that circular pit where they teach and demonstrate to 
their pupils, a cheerful group of singers, readers, and 
reciters are awaiting their turn to take part in the 
programme of the evening. In fact, it is an enter- 
tainment, just now commenced by a brilliant burst 
feom a pianoforte. It is not necessary to speculate 





AT A HOSPITAL PARTY. 


what ordinarily occupies the place of that lively in- 
strument. The pleasant holiday-looking face of the 
house-surgeon, who sits close by, has not a trace of 
anxiety in its expression. Even the clean fresh row 
of ward nurses who, in their trim cotton dresses and 
neat caps, occupy the front semicircular row, have be- 
gun to exhibit symptoms of being temporarily off 
duty, except that they have a watchful glance and a 
ready hand in case some feeble auditor should need 
their aid. None do need it at present, however, for 
every face is gradually lighting up, every eye is as 
it were eye and ear in one; and among the most re- 
markable sights of the place, as it is certainly the 
most pathetic, is the awakening interest, the gradu- 
ally softening lineaments, that have been contracted 
by pain and depressed by poverty. 

Sitting here in as retired a corner as can be pro- 
cured, it is worth while to watch their faces, so 
different and yet with something of united interest 
that harmonises them. Right from the very ceiling 
near the lofty windows they may be noted, for the 
theatre is not a large one, though its circular shape, 
and the great economy of space which is character- 
istic of hospital lecture-rooms, enable a goodly com- 
pany to assemble. There are men deep in the vale 
of years; brawny young fellows with a hand or a 
leg so bound up and splinted that they themselves 
are almost surprised when they suddenly discover 
that they are helpless to applaud except with their 
heads; children with the sickly pallor that marks 
the want of light and air and blood-forming food; 
young women who in the day of sickness and want 
would not have known where to go for help but for 
this free charity, where the only recommendation 
required is that of dire need. There are some mere 
segments of faces seen amidst bandages; and in 
one or two instances there are the worse sight of 
coumtenances in which little but the animal nature 
seems to have remained; but in all there is some 
awakening sympathy, and in many it is keen and 
quick in its response. 

The enjoyment of the performances seems to 
culminate when a pretty part song ealled ‘‘ A Letter 
from Home” is sung, for there is something in its 
sentiment which appeals to many stricken hearts, 
and this is followed by an admirable reading of 
‘Enoch Arden” by a gentleman whose name is not 
unknown to the readers of this and other magazines 
devoted to illustrated literature. It would be difficult 
to find a more appreciative audience, or one where the 
gathering intensity of interest in that touching story is 
more silently marked. Even the sound of applause 
is subdued to a pitch of sad delight that is eloquent 
on behalf of author and reader, and great is the 
contrast between the almost breathless earnestness 
with which they listen to this selection and the 
beaming mirth that accompanies the recital of a 
humorous story by the well-known “Delta,” the genial 
Scottish doctor, who little thought of the therapeutic 
use to which his pen was to be turned. 

From the patients the eye turns occasionally to the 
staff officials of the hospital, and it is pleasant to 
watch the kindly satisfaction with which the proceed- 
ings are enjoyed. The “lady superintendent” fitly 
symbolises the work committed to her charge. In 
that face and reflective yet observant eye is an ex- 
pression of what, for want of a better word, we 
must call the restrained enthusiasm necessary for 
successful work. 

The success of this hospital party is even here 
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greatly promoted by the cheery habit of its originator, 
who with a vivacity mostly humorous, but often with 
a pathetic touch, introduces each new effort as it 
occurs in the programme, and more than once in the 
evening takes happy advantage of some trifling 
incident to say just a word or two that keeps us all on 
familiar good terms with him and with each other. 
For instance, here is a young woman who, feeling a 
little faint, and not quite able to keep her poor weak 
nerves steady, even with the aid of a smelling-botitle, 
finds a friendly nurse’s arm ready to help her to the 
door, in obedience to a slight motion from the lady 
superintendent, who yet has not seemed to move. 
The part-song stops for a moment—just a two-bars 
rest to let her pass—and in that two-bars rest the 
chairman is speaking to the audience, only a few 
words :—‘‘ What a blessing to have such good 
Samaritan aid at the time it’s needed!” The effect 
of this simple remark on the company is remarkable, 
for from those concentric rows of convalescents 
breaks forth a cheer that might have done honour to 
a British ship’s crew; and the part-song begins 
again with quite a renewed burst of harmony. 

As we leave, for the National Anthem is about to 
conclude our evening’s entertainment, we cannot help 
thinking to how good an account this excellent band 
of singers, readers, and musicians, are placing their 
several charming talents. For Mr. Hardwidge, who 
enlists them in this labour of love, has engaged them 
also in those periodical entertainments which he has 
introduced in several London workhouses, where the 
sounds of music and the sentences of pathos and of 
humour go to lighten the dim hours that wear away 
in the monotony of a pauper’s life. 

One word, in conclusion, on the medical aspect of 
this hospital party. The intelligent work of the 
physician should include an estimate of the value of 
certain external influences—of graceful forms, har- 
monious colours, the disposition of light, the ‘‘ con- 
course of sweet sounds.” In the more favoured 
asylums for the sick and the sorrowful there are 
evidences of a growing conviction that books, pictures, 
music, flowers, and even tasteful furniture, are among 
the remedial conditions to be prescribed for com- 
pleting recovery from disease, or in cases where the 
preservation of the mind from dwelling on merely 
sordid and depressing accessories is the best method 
of preventing physical deterioration often ending in 
hopeless disorder. 

Some faint recognition of the same necessity may 
be observed even in the bare workhouse ward, where 
a few cheap prints are now often used to relieve the 
blank yellow glare of lime-daubed infirmary walls. 

When the influences of these external conditional 
remedies is better understood, we may expect to see a 
general adoption of a plan which has already been 
introduced with such signal success. 





FARADAY ON SPIRIT COMMUNICATIONS 
AND TABLE-TURNING. 


Ir any reader thinks we have spoken hardly of 
‘“‘professors” of spiritualism (p. 767) and their 
victims, let them weigh the following opinion of the 
great and good philosopher, Michael Faraday. 

‘“‘T am weary of the spirits; all hope of any useful 
result from investigation is gone.” Thus wrote 
Faraday in 1864, three years before his death. It 





was at the time when the brothers Davenport, and 
Home, and other performers, were (profitably to 
themselves) amusing the foolish idlers of London 
society. ‘I am weary of the spirits,” he said, ‘‘ but 
as some persons still believe in them, I may say, 
whenever the spirits can counteract gravity or origi- 
nate motion, or supply an action due to natural 
physical force, or counteract any such action; when- 
ever they can punch or prick me, or afiect my sense 
of feeling or any other sense, or in any other way act 
on me without my waiting on them; or (working in 


the light) can show me a hand, either writing or not, 


or in any way make themselves visibly manifest to 
me; whenever these things are done, or anything 
which a conjuror cannot do better; or, rising to 
higher proofs, whenever the spirits describe their 
own nature, and, like honest spirits, say what they 
can do, or pretending, as their supporters do, that 
they can act on ordinary matter whenever they 
initiate action, and so make themselves manifest ; 
whenever by such-like signs they come to me, and 
ask my attention to them, I will give it. But until 
some of these things be done, I have no more time to 
spare for them or their believers, or for correspond- 
ence about them.” 

Ten or twelve years before, Faraday’s influence 
had been used to allay the excitement about table- 
turning. ‘‘I have not been at work,” he says in a 
letter to Professor Schénbein (dated Royal Institu- 
tion, July 25, 1853*)—‘‘I have not been at work 
except in turning the tables upon the table-turners, 
nor should I have done that, but that so many 
inquiries poured in upon me, that I thought it better 
to stop the inpouring flood by letting all know at 
once what my views and thoughts were. What a 
weak, credulous, incredulous, unbelieving, supersti- 
tious, bold, frightened, what a ridiculous world ours 
is, as far as concerns the mind of man. How full of 
inconsistencies, contradictions, and absurdities it is. 
I declare that, taking the average of many minds that 
have recently come before me (and apart from that 
spirit which God has placed in each), and accepting 
for amoment that average as a standard, I should far 
prefer the obedience, affections, and instinct of a dog 
before it. Do not whisper this, however, to others. 
There is One above who worketh in all things, and 
who governs even in the midst of that misrule to 
which the tendencies and powers of men are so easily 
perverted.” 

In a letter to the ‘‘ Times,’’ Faraday spoke in the 
same strain of sadness and sorrow of the ignorance 
and superstition revealed by these exhibitions. ‘I 
have been,” says the Professor, “ greatly startled by 
the revelation which this purely physical subject has 
made of the condition of the public mind. No doubt 
there are many persons who have formed a right 
judgment or used a cautious reserve,—for I know 
several such, and public communications have shown 
it to be so; but their number is almost as nothing to 
the great body who have believed and borne testi- 
mony, as I think, in the cause of error. I do not 
here refer to the distinction of those who agree with 
me and those who differ. By the great body, I mean 
such as reject all consideration of the equality of 
cause and effect,—who refer the results to electricity 
and magnetism, yet know nothing of the laws of 
these forces,—or to attraction, yet show no pheno- 
mena of pure attractive power, or to the rotation of 





* Life of Faraday. By Dr. Bence Jones, Vol. ii, p. 307, Longmans, 
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the earth, as if the earth revolved round the leg of a 
table,—or to some unrecognised physical force, with- 
out inquiring whether the known forces are not suffi- 
cient,—or who even refer them to diabolical or 
supernatural agency rather than suspend their judg- 
ment, or acknowledge to themselves that they are 
not learned enough in these matters to decide on the 
nature of the action. I think the system of educa- 
tion that could leave the mental condition of the 
public body in the state in which this subject has 
found it must have been greatly deficient in some 
very important principle.” He ends thus: ‘‘I must 
bring this long description to a close. I am a little 
ashamed of it, for I think, in the present age, and in 
this part of the world, it ought not to have been 
required.” 

The most saddening and humiliating point in this 
whole matter is that the greatest superstition exists 
in the classes commonly supposed to be the best 
educated. While the fortune-tellers who deceive 
poor servant-girls are pounced upon by the police, 
ladies are driving in their carriages to consult some 
spiritual professor, who pretends to have the power 
of communicating (through a medium) with the souls 
of the departed. One of the most successful of these 
practitioners, having emerged from a more plebeian 
quarter, is now lodged in splendid apartments at the 
West End, and charges a guinea for each interview ! 





SMOKED HADDOCKS. 
BY J, KEAST LORD, F.Z.3. 


For a winter breakfast, or supper, there are few 
things more tasty than a good smoked haddock. The 
best come from Scotland, and are known in the 
provision-market as ‘ Finnon, or Findon, haddics,” 
from the place of their curing, on the east coast of 
Kincardineshire. Scotchmen know where to find these 
even in London. Their peculiar taste is said to be 
partly due to the “‘ peat reek” to which they are 
exposed, but apart from this it is certain that the 
process of drying and smoking is carefully and 
skilfully managed. 

Let not the reader, however, imagine that the 
flabby, pale, split fish which he sees in fishmongers’ 
shops, and on costermongers’ trays, are real Finnon 
haddocks. He might as well suppose that all the 
vile liquor sold as port wine came from Oporto. I 
am going to explain where these imitation haddocks 
come from. Not that they are in themselves un- 
wholesome. If not kept too long they are safe and 
savoury, and delectable enough to those who have 
never tasted the real article. 

Any person who has visited Billingsgate fish- 
market in the early morning must have noticed the 
enormous quantity of haddocks which are either 
already sold, or await purchase by the street dealers 
in fish, who are all of the costermonger fraternity. 
These same haddocks do not look at all tempting. 
Battered, bruised, flabby, squashed, and often not 
particularly fresh, it is a puzzle to imagine what can 
be done with such a vast weight of fish in such a 
wretched condition? I may mention that the greater 
part of the haddocks offered for sale in the condition 
I have described are trawled haddocks, and that the 
bruised condition is accounted for by the crushing to 
which the fish are subjected in the trawl net. I had 
often seen immense quantities of trawled haddocks 


lu 





sold in Billingsgate, and had watched the costers’ 
barrows proceeding over London Bridge towards the 
Borough, laden with the purchases; but where they 
went was a mystery to be solved. And I was sorely 
puzzled to comprehend from whence came all the 
nice yellow-looking haddocks sold in the street 


markets, and carted about by itinerant fish-sellers, ° 
‘‘ Finnon haddics’”’ in name only, I felt sure. To. 


settle this vexed question I made up my mind that I 
would ferret the matter out, and thus it came about 
that I went amongst the haddock-curers; and I am 
going to tell you, kind reader, if you will bear with 
me to the end of the story, all I saw on that me- 
morable occasion. ; 

It is Saturday morning, and I am elbowing my 
way through Lower Thames Street, where men 
equipped with porters’ knots are passing on in two 
regular streams. Some are descending unladen 
through the many avenues that lead into this narrow 
but busy thoroughfare; others are toiling up the 
hilly streets bending beneath cumbrous loads of 
boxes and bales. I naturally, being a naturalist, 
think of ants, and probably begin to moralise upon 
industry and patient perseverance. Suddenly the 
corner of a box comes unpleasantly hard against the 
side of my head, ‘‘ By your leave, gov’nor,”’ is shouted 
by one of the biped ants, aad then my thoughts 
return from ants to haddocks. I reach the corner of 
St. Dunstan’s Hill, and I am puzzled to understand 
how the ponderous waggons, and the immense horses 
that are harnessed into them, ever contrive to get 
into these thronged and narrow ways; and once in, 
it is to me equally a mystery how they ever contrive 
to get out again. Surely a metropolitan waggoner’s 
skill is of no mean kind! 

Like the imaginary step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous is the transition from these monster con- 
veyances to the costermonger’s cart and donkey. Row 
after row of these two-wheeled vehicles, too numer- 
ous to count, piled high with haddocks and plaice, 
are waiting the arrival of the donkey, or it may be 
pony, to tug them away. The haddocks have been 
but now purchased at the morning sale, and being 
trawl haddocks, they are all gutted. These sales 
have been so frequently described that any ad- 
ditional account of the plan on which they are con- 
ducted is useless. In preference I shall track the 
donkey carts laden with the fish. Unaided, the 
donkeys might as well try to move the Monument, 
as to tug the loads to the top of the hill. But 
the costers good-naturedly help one another, and 
four or five lusty men push along the cart with all 
their might, and thus render the donkey’s task easy 
of accomplishment. Once in King William Street 
the rest of the work is by no means hard. I follow 
my friends the ‘‘costers’ over London Bridge, on 
through the Borough, past the Elephant and Castle, 
down the Walworth Road, and then we turn off to 
the left hand near the Red Lion, at Camberwell 
Gate. Soon I reach the haunts of this strange 
fraternity, and wonder, as well I may, how human 
beings contrive to exist in the dim, dirty hovels I 
pass along by. Women sit in the doorways, and 
remind me of plants that sprout up in cellars, and 
lose their strength and colour for lack of air and 
light. The children are so dirty that it is hard to 
tell what colour their skins are, and if men are 
happy that have their quivers full, surely coster- 
mongers must revel in the supremest enjoy- 
ment, judging from the numerous progeny that 
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everywhere are either rolling in the dust, or 
darting like scared rabbits into the dark door- 
ways as we wend our way to the “curing- 
houses.”’ These costermongers that cure haddocks 
are by. no means willing to permit any but the 
initiated to view their systems of preparing the fish 
for sale. A silver key is the readiest means of gain- 
‘ing their confidence ; it convinces them you are not 
an inspector of nuisances, and that it is not your am- 
bition to learn the trade and turn costermonger. 
“Them sort, guv’nor, never pays; it’s only gents as 
stumps up for what they wants to see,” said a sly old 
chap, with whom I hada chat. By the way, there 
are two peculiarities observable as connected with 
costermongers, which are difficult of a satisfactory 
explanation. Why do they invariably shave their 
faces clean from every vestige of hair; and why, 
when they utter their ‘‘cry,” or sing ballads, do they 
draw their mouths up at one corner very much more 
than the other? ‘‘ Curing-houses,” to my ear, im- 
plied extensive premises, and I was rather disap- 
pointed after threading my way through dark, narrow 
passages, that are veritably dens of bull-dogs, to 
discover that the ‘‘ curing-houses”’ are nothing more 
than small affairs, in size and shape like sentry-boxes 
that have the appearance of being reduced to the 
depths of poverty. 

‘Mind the ‘dawugs,’ guv’nor,” was a requisite 
admonition. These ugliest of ugly beasts, chained in 
the narrow ways, have a strange desire to fasten 
upon the legs of every passer-by, and as there gene- 
rally happens to be only room to escape the dog’s 
fangs by condensing yourself into a small compass 
and going along edgewise, the process of getting into 
a curing-yard is, as Mr. Weller has it, more exciting 
than pleasant. 

There are small square yards behind most of these 
tenements, and a description of one of them will 
suffice for the others—like Pompey and Cesar, they 
are very similar. Emerging from the passage, I 
find myself in a small railed enclosure, redolent of 
perfumes more pungent than pleasant. Ranged 
round close to the rails are tubs, pans, half-casks, I 
may say vessels of all descriptions, filled with a fluid 
of a yellow colour and of an oily consistence. This, 
I am informed, is ‘‘ the pickle,” a saturated solution 
of salt and water. Occupying one corner stands the 
sentry-box aforesaid, or ‘‘ curing-house.”’ It is the 
rudest contrivance imaginable, composed of scraps of 
plank, staves of casks, fragments of oil-cloth, and 
old rags for caulking. Numerous small ledges 
are nailed along two of the sides, the uses of which 
will be explained by-and-by. Leaning against tho 
“curing-house ” are bundles of peeled rods, and on 
a board by the rods some knives are lying in 
readiness. A large heap of sawdust, some straw, 
and shavings, complete the contents of the enclosure. 
Now the haddocks I have tracked from the market 
are brought into the enclosure, and following in 
procession came several girls and boys, who at once 
commence operations by removing the heads from 
the fish, next they split them open, scrape off all the 
dirt, and plunge them into the pickling tubs, accord- 
ing to size. The smaller haddocks—and there are 
dozens of them that do not weigh three ounces—are 
thrown into the pickle together, and so on the fish 
are distributed in the tubs according to weight. The 
fish soak in this pickle for about three hours, and 
then the ‘skewering-up” process begins. The 
larger haddocks are first, one by one, taken from the 
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tubs, and a rod is passed through each fish until 
there are as many skewered upon the rod as it will 
contain. Then the ends of this rod are laid upon the 
lowermost ledges, and with its freight of haddocks it 
is pushed back as far as the box will allow, then a 
second rod is filled in like manner and placed next 
the first, and so on, rod after rod, until the first 
ledges are occupied. Now a second tier of fish is 
placed above the first, and tier follows tier, the 
haddocks decreasing in size as they recede from the 
bottom until the ‘‘curing-house”’ is filled. A fire is 
kindled upon the ground, which is kept smouldering 
by the judicious application of sawdust underneath. 
the haddocks. The ‘‘curing-house ” is closely shut 
up, and when the haddocks are sufficiently tinged of 
a yellow colour, they are considered to be cured, and 
are ready for sale. From six to eight hours is quite 
sufficient time to enable a skilled “ curer”’ to split, 
salt, and smoke a load of haddocks fit for sale. The 
dirty, crushed, disgusting-looking fish I traced along 
the route from Billingsgate to the ‘‘ curing-houses ” 
in the morning, will be sold that same Saturday 
evening in the street markets of the metropolis as 
‘fine Finnon haddics ” 





“WEAR” OR “TEAR”? 


‘‘ Bur, papa, you must make allowances for wear 
and tear,” said Sybilla, Mr. Venn’s young house- 
keeping daughter, who spoke with impatient dis- 
pleasure as her father pointed to a china plate on 
the table. 

‘For wear, my dear, yes; for tear, no!” replied 
the old gentleman, with decision. 

‘But, papa, what is the difference? I always 
consider them as one thing,” said the young house- 
keeper. 

‘““You look on them as one thing, my dear, 
because you don’t consider. ‘Wear and tear’ are 
not ‘man and wife,’ as you seem to think; and it, 
would be a good thing if they were not so united in 
many minds as they are in yours.” 

‘Well, papa, please tell me the difference,” said 
Sybilla, colouring with displeasure. 

‘« Tlustration, my love, nothing like illustration,” 
and he took up the china plate. ‘‘Here,” he said, 
pointing to the faded gilding round the edges, and 
the little hair-like cracks which spread like network 
over its varnished surface—‘ here is wear ; and here is. 
tear,”’ pointing to a chip off one side and a decided 
crack running from it across the centre. 

‘Yes, papa, that was an accident; they will happen 
sometimes, of course.” 

‘‘ They will, child, I admit it; but be frank, and 
tell me if you don’t think in many cases they might 
be avoided ? ” 

Yes, Sybilla was bound to confess that if more 
care and thought were used, accidents would 
wonderfully diminish. 

“Then you see, Sybbie, that although wear is 
inevitable, tear is not.” 

‘‘'Wear, papa, is surely not inevitable, for if 
things were not used they would remain perfect,” 
replied Sybilla, anxious to have a little of her own 
way in the argument. 

‘My dear, time has a tooth that will fret the 


strongest stuff; all that is temporal has its inwritten 
279 
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‘‘Then papa, if—” 

‘<< Tf all must decay, why distinguish between wear 
and tear?’ you mean. to ask. Because, my love, for 
wear we are not answerable ; for tear we are,” said 
Mr. Venn, adding, ‘‘therefore, although I must, as 
you say, make allowances for wear, I am _ not 
bound to do so for tear. You understand ?”’ 

Sybilla did understand, and through the day she 
continually came upon illustrations of her father’s 
morning lesson. 

There were two brothers in the village, who were 
as different in character as they were alike in name. 
John was honest, sober, and industrious, but he 
suffered from asthma, which often hindered him from 
working. Wat was a drunkard, younger than John 
by seven years, but older in constitution. His legs 
trembled, his hands shook, his back was bent, and 
his face wore a vacant, hopeless expression. In fact, 
he was quite a wreck. A few serious words would 
make him cry like a child, but they left no impression 
on him. 

Sybilla was in the pantry when the cook came to 
her, saying Wattie Bents was at the door; he’d 
come to ask for some soup. 

‘‘Good morning, Wattie ; so you want some soup ? 
Are the times bad with you ? or are you ill?” 

‘‘T’m partly ill, miss, and times isn’t, as you may 
say, good,” said Wattie, not looking up, for he was 
always ashamed to show his face. 

‘“Wattie, I’m sorry to hear such a poor account; 
the truth is, you are out of work because you are ill, 
and you are «ll—you know why!” Sybilla spoke very 
kindly; she pitied poor Wattie, whom she had known 
from a child, and whose harmless, civil manners, and 
altogether easy-going ways, made him a favourite 
in spite of his well-known terrible habit of drinking. 

He looked very sorrowful, and his eyes filled with 
tears as he said, ‘‘ You see, miss, there’s more wear 
and tear for poor folks than gentlefolks, and if I 
catches a bit of a cold, it sticks to me like hedge 
fuzzes, and I’m so plagued with my cough I can do 
nought.” 

‘“‘ Wear and tear,” thought Sybilla, who answered 
with a little pomposity, ‘‘ Ay, Wattie, you talk of 
wear and tear, but let me tell you they are not the 
same things ; you are ‘tearing’ up your constitution, 
and you are really very, very sadly wrong to do it.” 

Wattie, never very brilliant, could not, in his pre- 
sent confusion, follow this flight of rhetoric ; he only 
understood that Miss Sybbie was angry with him ; 
so he meekly answered, drawing his greasy cuff 
across his eyes, ‘‘ Please, miss, it’s for John, as is 
badly, as I’ve come for soup, and he’ve had a plenty 
of wear and tear, too, an’ all.” 

‘No, no, Wattie, poor John has had no #ear, he 
has had nothing but wear ; he has not wilfully made 
himself ill. Do you understand the difference now 
between you and him ?” 

‘Yes, miss,” said Wattie, willing to confess to 
anything so that he might escape, and giving his 
whole attention to steadying the can while cook 

oured the soup into it. 

‘¢ Ah, he’ll never improve ! he’s something like my 
old master before I came here,” said cook, as she 
watched his unsteady steps down the garden. 

‘*Oh, cook, you don’t mean that good old Squire 
Woodford was a drunkard!” exclaimed Sybilla, 
much shocked. 

“Oh nfo, miss; but, in another way, he was the 
same as Wattie,’’ said cook. 





Sybilla, who had a great respect for the character- 


of the squire, desired her to explain herself. 

‘‘ Why, miss, he was all for politics; and at one 
time he spent a mountain of bank-notes, so it was 
said, upon ’lections; and then he was for improve- 
ments in the land and place when he didn’t know 
anything about it ; and he pulled down and built up, 
and changed this into that, and that into this, till it 
was pretty nigh all dwindled away—so the people 
said—and he was forced to let the hall and go into 
foreign parts, and I come here, and very sorry I was 
to lose such a good place.” 

‘‘ Another instance of tear,” thought Sybilla. 

‘‘You see, miss, property wl change hands; it 
will come level in the long run; but that’s only by 
the course of things, as you may say, and then it’s 
right enough ; but this was such a reg’lar break up 
and break down of a crash—and a old family, too!” 

«« Ah,” said Sybilla, ‘‘just what I said to Wattie, 
the difference between ‘wear’ and ‘tear’—do you 
see, cook ?”’ 

‘Yes, miss,” said cook; ‘‘hadn’t I best put the 
soup on the stones? it will go sour in your pantry.” 

Evidently cook considered her young mistress’s 
comment as a very insignificant addition to hers. 

Sybilla felt rather mortified. All the daylong her 
mind ran on the ‘ evitable” and the ‘ inevitable,”’ 
and she found herself continually using the ‘‘ square ” 
to matters of all kinds in order to settle the question 
of ‘‘ wear” or “tear.” 


‘‘Mrs. Dunstan, miss,” said the little housemaid, 
and Sybilla went to the drawing-room to receive her 
visitor. 

After a lively chat on village affairs, she asked 
after Miss Dunstan, who was staying in London. 

‘Oh, she is just worn out with fatigue ;'so much to 
be seen and done, she says, leaves her time for 
nothing. Her letters to me are mere scraps, and she 
meant to get a few singing lessons, but she can’t find 
an hour free for it,’’ said Mrs. Dunstan. 

Sybilla used her square directly. 

‘Ts it inevitable, in a London life, to spend so 
much time on pleasure as to weary yourself out and 
be unable to devote any part of it to what you most 
desire ?”’ 

‘¢ She seems to think so,” said Mrs. Dunstan ; ‘‘ but 
I tell her she should use moderation, and go to see 
what is really worth seeing, and do what upon reflec- 
tion it is really well to do; then she would, though, 
of course, thoroughly occupied, make things fit in; 
but she seems to think she must go on doing and 
seeing all.” 

“Ah, that’s it; you prescribe wear, she prefers 
tear,” thought Sybilla. ‘‘A London visit must be 
wear, but is not necessarily tear—that’s it.” 

‘‘T hope,” said Mrs. Dunstan, ‘‘she will be 
home by the end of the month, for I expect my 
nephew Gerald, and she will be a great help in enter- 
taining him.” 

‘“‘T heard that young Mr. Dunstan was very ill,” 
said Sybilla; ‘‘is he better, then ?” 

‘Oh yes, better; but I fear he has injured him- 
self past recovery—at any rate for a long time,” said 
the lady. 

‘Injured himself?” said Sybilla. 

“Yes; he worked so hard at college that his 
strength completely gave way ; he is very determined 
and ambitious, and cannot do things by halves; he 
was bent on taking honours, but he has paid dearly 
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for them. If he had worked in an ordinary way he 
would have secured all that was necessary to him, 
and all that his father had a right to expect; but no 
constitution could stand the trial he has given his, 
which, with fair treatment, might have borne him 
through a long life; now, I much fear—’ here the 
lady shook her head. 

“So, here again, the ‘inevitable wear’ he might 
safely have borne, but the ‘evitable tear’ has repaid 
him in the old way,” thought Sybilla. 


‘“‘Papa,” she said, at night, “‘I have thought so 
much of what you said to me this morning about 
‘wear’ and ‘tear,’ and I am so glad you gave me 
the hint ; I have found it true in many ways to-day,” 
and she gave an account of her experience. 





A SINHALESE STORY. 
HOW TO RESTORE SPEECH TO THE DUMB. 


Ir a dispute is going on, a woman, even if she is 
dumb, will find her tongue to take part in it! 
What is more, she often gets the best of it. 

Long ago, a king—or, as some say, a very wealthy 
man, but it does not matter which, though a king 
sounds better—had an only child, a daughter, the 
heiress of all his wealth, who could not, or would 
not speak. He tried all means to cure her, but 
in vain. At last he sent forth a proclamation that 
whoever, being of fitting degree, could restore speech 
to his daughter, should marry her and eventually 
be lord of all her father’s wealth. Many tried, but 
all failed. At last a prince who had a magical gift, 
that of causing things inanimate to talk with him, 
came forward and was admitted to the hall where 
the princess was. He spoke to her, and tried to 
induce her to speak, but answer he got none! 

Now, a lamp was hanging in the hall, and to it 
the prince good-humouredly addressed himself. 
‘‘Lamp,” said he, ‘I will tell you a story.” 

“Say on,” replied the lamp. 

“Well,” went on the prince, “four travellers—a 
carpenter, a painter, a cloth merchant, and a jeweller 
—set out on a journey. By-and-by they came to 
a resthouse, halted there, and prepared their food. 
The keeper of the resthouse had laid on the floor 
a log of wood very suitable for carving. The 
carpenter seeing this, pulled out his carving gear 
and carved the log into the shape of a woman, life 
The painter next 
took his brushes and colours, and painted the figure 
till it shone as brilliantly fair as a goddess. Then 
the cloth merchant opened his packages, chose the 
finest silks and embroidered robes, and dressed the 
figure in his choicest bravery. The jeweller took 
gems, earrings, necklaces, and bangles, and all 
such things, and bedecked the figure with them. 
Last of all, the figure was endowed with life. I do 
not take on me to explain how that came about, but 
it was the fact!” 

“No more do I,” said the lamp, ‘but pray go on. 
T hate digressions !”” 

“When,” continued the prince, ‘that exquisitely 
beautiful being burst into life, all the four fell 
violently in love with her, and each wished to make 
her his wife. 

““* Why, I shaped that matchless figure,’ said the 


carpenter. 
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‘And I bestowed on herthat blooming complexion,’ 
retorted the painter. 

‘¢¢ And I robed her,’ exclaimed the merchant. 

““¢But what are your choicest robes to the costly 
gems which were my gift? A woman is of little 
account without jewels!’ cried the jeweller. 

“Thus they went on clamouring and disputing. 
Now, oh lamp! who was to be declared the rightful 
owner ?” 

First the lamp said one and then another, giving 
reasons—and whatever the lamp said the prince 
contradicted. The dispute waxed hot and furious, 
but seemed never to come nearer to an end. 

The princess heard all the dispute, and held her 
peace a long time. At last she could bear to keep 
silent no longer. So she cried, ‘“‘You are both 
silly! The true owner was none of the four, but 
the keeper of the resthouse, for to him the wood she 
was made of belonged!” 

‘‘Ah! yes,” said the prince, ‘you are in the 
right, my princess! And now that you have spoken, 
let me claim my reward and take you for my wife!” 
So they went before the king, who was enchanted 
with the cure; and they were married straightway 
and lived happy ever afterwards—at least it is said the 
princess never gave her husband any cause after 
marriage to reproach her for too persistently holding 
her peace !* 





Varieties, 


Across THE Ferry.—Under this title the series of papers 
‘‘First Impressions of America and its People,” by the Editor, 
are reprinted as a volume. (Hodder and Stoughton.) As this 
is done in accordance with the wishes of many readers on both 
sides ‘‘the ocean ferry,” it is hoped that its circulation will 
tend to promote international good feeling. 

Post-oFFICE OFFICIALS.—At the end of 1870 the staff of 
officers, omitting those exclusively employed on_ telegraph 
duties, was 28,429, of whom 70 were stationed abroad. 

REGISTERED LetrErs.—Of 3,005,994 registered letters the 
number lost in 1870 was twelve altogether, being at the rate 
of not quite one in a quarter of a million. 


VALENTINES.—The total number passing through the London 
offices is estimated to have risen from 1,448,841 in 1869 to 
1,545,755 in 1870. 

PRIMOGENITURE.—Moses did not originate these rights, but 
recognised them, since he found them pre-existing in the 
general social system of the East. Paternal authority could set 
aside these rights on just grounds (Gen. xxvii. 33), but is for- 
bidden here (Deut. xxi. 15-17) to do so from mere partiality. 
The first-born is to be acknowledged ‘‘ by giving him a double 
— of all that he hath.” This is ‘the right of the first- 

orn.” —The Speaker’s Commentary. 

VaccINaTion.—The following letter from a retired Indian 
surgeon, while attesting the efficacy of vaccination, illustrates 
the influence of European civilisation in semi-barbarous regions : 
—‘‘The priest of the Mohammedan shrine of Bahawul Hug, at 
Mooltan, Mukdum Shah Mahomed, consented, at the request 
of the Deputy Commissioner-General Van Cortlandt, C.B., 
to have his son vaccinated, and I performed the operation 
myself, hoping that the example set by this high religious 
authority would have a good effect in inducing other 
Mussulman parents to allow me to vaccinate their children. 
The priest, indeed, had little faith in my _ assertions 
of the efficacy of vaccination, but as he thought it could do 
no harm he yielded, from a feeling of courtesy to General Van 
Cortlandt, so far as to have the child operated on. In due 
course, and some time afterwards, the ceremony of inoculation, 
which had been practised for many ages in the Mukdum’s 
family, came to be performed, and then, to his surprise, he dis- 
covered that the boy would not take smallpox. The most 





* Sinhalese ‘‘Poems and Legends.” Translated by T. Steele, of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. (Triibner and Co.) 
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skilful inoculators tried and failed to produce the disease. The 
experiment satisfied the Mukdum of the truth of what I had 
told him, that vaccination, properly performed, is an almost 
sure preventive of smallpox. The boy is now himself the priest 
of the shrine of Bahawul Hug, his father having died two years 
ago. Unlike his father, who was deeply pitted with smallpox, 
he does not bear the smallest trace of that terrible disease. 


NortH AMERICAN LAKES.—An American paper gives the 
following as the latest measurement of these fresh-water seas :— 
The greatest length of Lake Superior is 335 miles ; its greatest 
breadth is 160 miles; mean depth, 688 feet; elevation, 627 feet; 
area, 82,000 square miles. The greatest length of Lake 
Michigan is 390 miles; its greatest breacth 108 miles ; mean 
depth, 900 feet ; elevation, 506 feet ; area, 23,000 square 
miles. The greatest length of Lake Huron is 200 miles; its 
greatest breadth is 160 iniles; mean depth, 600 feet ; elevation, 
274 feet; area, 20,000 square miles. The greatest length of 
Lake Erie is 250 miles ; its greatest breadth is 80 miles; mean 
depth, 84 feet ; elevation, 555 feet; area, 6,000 square miles. 
The greatest length of Lake Ontario is 180 miles ; its greatest 
breadth is 65 miles; mean depth, 500 feet ; elevation, 260 feet ; 
area, 6,000 square miles. The waters of these five inland seas 
all pass into the Atlantic by the river St. Lawrence. 

New Epinsurcu Mercuant Company Scuoois.—During 
the session of 1870 the Master and Court of the Merchant Com- 
pany of Edinburgh obtained powers from Parliament to extend 
the usefulness of the four large institutions under their 
contro], and in consequence, a comprehensive plan was set in 
operation last September which offers to the public a complete 
scheme for primary, secondary, and university education. To 
carry out this object Gillespie’s Hospital is set apart for the 
instruction of girls and boys in English, writing, arithmetic, 
and vocal music, with sewing and knitting for the girls, 
at terms varying from 6d. to 1s. per month according to 
whether the pupils are classed as elementary, junior, or senior. 
At Watson’s and Stewart’s Hospitals boys receive a first-class 
education, either classical, commercial, or technical, at fees 
varying from 10s. 6d. to £1 5s. per term; and at the Merchant 
Maidens’ Hospital young ladies are taught English, French, 
German, Latin, writing, arithmetic, drawing, vocal and piano- 
forte music, dancing, calisthenics, and needlework, the fees being 
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from 12s. 6d. to £2 per quarter.. About 3,800 children arg 
being now taught at these schools under the care of a large statf 7 
of qualified masters and governesses. Twenty-two bursaries — 
of £25 a year, tenable for four years, and eight scholarsh. s of 7 
£100 per annum, tenable for three years, have been founid; 7 
and the Merchant Company, recognising the claims of giz! to © 
high-class education, have set apart three scholarships and « . | 
bursaries for competition amongst the female pupils. A ce} 

of Commercial and Political Economy, and mercantile, has a 
been established in the University of ager to compl 

the commercial education given in the schools, and thus 
scheme embracing thorough teaching for children of all ag, 
and ranks is now in operation in Edinburgh, which may wel! 
serve as a model for other large endowed schools. \ 


TEN Hours Factory. Act.—When we attained our great | 
victory, I think the factory operatives of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland exhibited a magnanimity and a greatness of mind and ~ 
heart that could not have been expected from any people what- 
ever. There was no exultation, no over-rejoicing. There was — 
great and deep thankfulness ; there was joyful acceptance of 
the great boon ; but no attempt to triumph over the employers ~ 
—no saying, ‘‘In this struggle we have gained the victory.” 
Both made concessions, both showed a desire for harmony, and 
see what is the result. Great was the opposition I encountered ~ 
in the work I undertook, but I do not believe that in the whole | 
range of the three kingdoms there will be found at this moment 
one employer, one occupier of a mill, who will not say that the 7 
Ten Hours Act was the greatest boon that ever was conferred, — 
not only upon the operatives, but upon the proprietors and ~ 
capitalists of the country.—Lord Shaftesbury at Glasgow. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND.—Self-help, that is always the lead-_ 
ing phrase, and is one little understood in France ; from the 
same interior source issue forth the societies, the institutioug 7 
which abound here, among others the municipal institutions. 
Each city administers its own affairs, pays and appoints its — 
police, governs itself almost without the intervention of the 7] 
Government. Everywhere the social edifice rests upon thou-. 7 
sands of independent columns, afd not like ours, upon a single © 
one ; accidents, catastrophes, like our revolutions of 1880, of © 
1848, of 1852, are impossible here.—JI. Taine’s Noies on © 
England. 





Finishing the Cork. 


BY LORD KINLOCH. 


Ever in life is a work to do, 
Long enduring, and ne’er gone through ; 
Seeming to end, and begun anew. 


Knowledge hath still some more to know; 
Wealth hath greater to which to grow ; 
Every race hath farther to go. 


Say not, e’en at thy latest date, 
Now I have nought but to rest and wait; 
Something will take thee without the gate. 


/ 





What if thine earthly task be o’er, 
Still is another for thee in store, 
Heavenward walking, and heavenly lore : 


Graces to nurture; snares to shun; 
Sins to get rid of, one by one: 
This is a work which will ne’er be done. 


Only One, when he bowed the head, 
Where on the cross he for thee had bled, 
Rightly then, ‘It is finished,” said. 


Well on thy bed of death for thee, 
If ever said it may fitly be, 
‘‘Christ hath finished my work for me.” 
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